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What's the Use of 
Being Good? 


Q. What's the use of being good 
all your life? After you've given up all 
sorts of things you'd like to do, you could 
commit a sin some day and then suddenly 
die before you had a chance to repent, and 
be lost anyway, couldn’t you?—John, age 
13, Maine. 


A. No. Your question is one that bothers 
many people, John. But such people do not 
understand God. 

God is interested in the direction your 
life is going. If day by day you are sincerely 
trying to become more and more like Jesus, 
God will not cast you away because you 
happen to make a mistake once in a while. 
The opposite is true, too. If you don’t care 
to be like Christ, and don’t make any real 
effort to overcome sin, the fact that once 
in a while you may do some good thing 
won’t get you into heaven. 

Read in Steps to Christ the chapter called 
“The Test of Discipleship.” Especially no- 
tice the last sentence of the second para- 
graph: “The character is revealed, not by 
occasional good deeds and occasional mis- 
deeds, but by the tendency of the habitual 
words and acts.” 

Don’t be worried that after you have 
lived a good life, one accidental sin is go- 
ing to keep you out of heaven. It won't. 


Q. I want to wear high heels—I don’t 
mean the real high ones—but my mother 
says I mustn’t. She says she doesn’t want 
me to grow up too soon. Well, I’m 14 now, 
and I think she’s treating me like a baby. 
It makes me so mad.—Donna, age 14, Kan- 
sas. 


A. I think it is all right for girls of four- 
teen to wear reasonably high heels on 
dress-up occasions. 
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However, your mother has asked you not 
to wear them, and she must have her rea- 
sons. God commands us to honor our par- 
ents, so you'd better not wear high heels 
until your mother gives you permission. 

You want her to treat you like a 
grownup. Most parents do not realize how 
quickly the years go by, nor how old their 
daughters are. The best way you can con- 
vince your mother you are growing up is to 


act grown-up. Accept adult responsibiliti 
around the home. Look for a good o ‘ 


portunity to discuss these heels with your 
mother, and be calm and_ reasonable 
throughout the discussion. 

If when you can’t get what you want 
you throw a big scene and get angry and 
pout and act sullen, the way a little child 
would when he can’t get his own way, 
you'll only have yourself to blame if your 
mother thinks you are still a baby. 


Q. When should juniors graduate from 
the junior division of Sabbath school?— 
Mrs. W. D., Maryland. 


A. For eight years I was leader of one of 
the largest junior divisions in North Amer- 
ica. We tried several plans regarding pro- 
motions. The one we liked the best was to 
send the juniors into the youth division the 
very next Sabbath after they graduated 
from the eighth grade. We invited the 
primaries into the division as soon as they 
finished the fourth grade, regardless of age. 
This is in harmony with General Confer- 
ence recommendations. 


Q. Which paper should go to our sev- 
enth- and eighth-graders? I think the JUN- 
IOR GUIDE is the magazine best suited for 
them, but some people say they should re- 
ceive another journal. Who is right?—Mr. 
M. M., Nebraska. 


A. You are. The JUNIOR GUIDE is the 
journal for grades 5 through 8, though we 
recognize that many thousands of people 


both older and younger read it every week \ 


If you have any questions, send them to 
Lawrence Maxwell, editor, JUNIOR GUIDE, 
Washington 12, D.C. 


Your friend, 
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Suddenly I regained my power of speech and gasped, 


“Dear God, Save My Daddy!” 


By WILLIAM I. RANKIN 


O THE men, haying in July was hot, gruel- 

ing, body-aching, skin-irritating work, but 
to a ten-year-old boy it was fascinating—a 
big wonderful world outside the immediate 
farmyard. It was haying time in Nebraska, 
and we had gone to a hayfield nearly a mile 
and a half from home. 

That particular day I was to witness a 
wonderful answer to prayer. But how little 
did I realize this as I stood in the stubble 
of that hayfield, watching the powerful 
horses and the rake with its huge teeth, and 
gazed beyond and across the far-stretching 
fields of yellow grain. 

I was only faintly aware of the fact that an 
exceptionally lovely butterfly, the kind with 
crimson splotches on dark wings, fluttered 
teasingly close in front of me, for I was 
watching dad as he raked the last of the 
scattered hay into long straight rows. 

Dad was proud of those horses! Long 
after tractors had taken over most of the 
work on American farms, dad kept his 


horses. Even after he bought his third tractor, 
he kept them and said, “You never know 
when you'll need horses.” 

But we all knew that dad was covering up. 
The truth was that he couldn't bear to part 
with them. Yet if any man had a good reason 
for being rid of horses forever, it was my 
father. And I'll tell you why. 

As I watched him haying, brushing gnats 
and flies from my bare legs, he halted the 
horses, and the rake with its many teeth rolled 
to a standstill. Dad got down and prepared 
to unhitch the horses. He stepped between 
the traces and began to unfasten the tugs. 

Not far away my big brother, Millard, was 
picking up the raked hay with the hay buck, 
gathering it into piles that could be picked 
up quickly and moved to the stacker. 

Suddenly one of the horses, a skittish mare 
that hadn’t worked much in the field, reared 
and bumped heavily into the side of its mate, 
startling it. The next moment the two were 
off and running. To page 18 


As | watched dad guide the horses | had no idea I'd be praying so desperately for him so soon. 
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FORBIDDEN FIRECRACKERS 


By KAY HEISTAND 


| LOOKED at the bright coin in my hand, 
and every minute it seemed to grow big- 
ger and brighter. A fifty-cent piece, a whole 
half dollar! Never before in my life had 
I had so much money—all mine—to spend 
as I pleased. 

A friend of the family, old Mr. Shook, 
had given it to me. It was the third of July, 
more than thirty years ago, and in those 
days a half dollar possessed more power 
and would buy many more things than it 
will today. And what do you think I 
planned to buy with that shiny half dollar? 

Right! Fireworks, lots and lots of fire- 
crackers! At that time it was not against 
the law to buy them. But my family was 
not well to do, and many times I had heard 
my mother say she had no money to “burn 
up.” So I had never had any fireworks, with 
the exception of a few sparklers. 

Now I had this windfall, and I told my 
uneasy conscience that I had never actually 
been forbidden to buy fireworks! 

Nevertheless, I used great caution in 
getting away from the house to go to the 
corner store. I saw mother looking at me 
keenly at the lunch table, and I had a hard 
time acting casual. 

When she asked, “Kathy, do you feel 
well?” I assured her that I felt fine. I even 
washed the lunch dishes without my custom- 
ary protest, so anxious was I to get away. 
Of course, that wise woman, my mother, 
probably guessed something was up, but 
she didn’t say anything more. 

I was thrilled to discover that I got 
quite a few firecrackers for my fifty cents. 
I left the store with a brown paper bag 
almost full. Of course I had sparklers, fire- 
crackers, torpedoes, and a couple of small 


lozenges that exploded a dozen or more 
times when stepped on. But the thing that 
excited me most was a Roman candle. I 
thought with rising excitement and eager 
anticipation of what a wonderful sight it 
would be the next night! 

I hid the bag of fireworks in my bedroom 
when I got home. I was uneasy, and de- 
cided not to show them to my parents until 
the next day. I was half afraid, too, for fear 
they would take them from me. Oh, I was 
guilty, and I knew it—no mistake about 
that! 

The next morning I was awakened by 
the snapping and banging of many fire- 
crackers. No one else was awake yet, so I 
dressed hastily, grabbed the sack from the 
cupboard, and dashed downstairs and out 
the back door. My big cat, Yellow Boy, was 
crouching on the back steps. His ears were 
flattened close to his head and he looked 
alarmed and angered by the unusual noises. 

I sat down and hugged him, for I loved 
him dearly. “Don’t worry, Yellow Boy,” I 
assured him. “I won’t let the nasty noises 
hurt you.” 

Finally he began to purr, so I pushed him 
from my lap. I drew a box of sparklers and 
a small package of firecrackers from the bag, 
eyed them irresolutely, then fell before 
temptation. 

I ran into the house and got several 
matches. 

I sat down on the step again. Yellow Boy 
lay close to me, watching with confidenc 
and trust in his large amber eyes. 

I decided to light a sparkler first. To 
tell the truth, I was a little timid about 
the rest of the fireworks. Not being an 
absolute fool, I knew I must ask my father 
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to help me with the Roman candle; but 
after all, I had had sparklers before! 

So, chuckling happily, I lit my first-—and 
as it turned out, my last—sparkler. 

Yellow Boy jumped to his feet in sur- 
prise and fear as the first sparks flew. I 
giggled and tried to pet him, in order to 
reassure him. But my happiness disappeared 
almost instantly. A small spark from the 

gay sparkler flew into the open bag of 
Qs beside me, and everything began 
to explode with frightening suddenness. 

Yellow Boy let out a frightened yowl 
as something whizzed by him, and he dis- 
appeared underneath the house. I jumped to 
my feet, but fortunately did not run. A 
small blaze had ignited the hem of my 
skirt, and I beat it out with hands that 
never felt the heat. The pain was to come 
later. Had I panicked and run, fanning the 
flames, as so many unfortunate children 
have done, I should have been afire com- 
pletely and would probably have burned 
to death. 

My parents heard the noise and were at 
my side quickly. Daddy stamped out as 


many of the burning firecrackers as pos- 
sible, after he’d made sure the flames in 
my skirt were smothered. But the Roman 
candle had whizzed by Yellow Boy’s 
frightened face and disappeared I knew not 
where. 

I was still sobbing as mother applied a 
cooling salve to my burned hands. | could 
hear daddy outside calling Yellow Boy. He 
finally came into the house, frowning. “The 
poor cat’s scared to death, and no wonder! 
Now, Kathy, perhaps you'll do a little ex- 
plaining.” 

Shamed and choking, I told them all 
about my gift of fifty cents. “Mr. Shook 
told me, ‘Get yourself some firecrackers, 
Kathy,’ so I did!” I finally said in an at- 
tempt to alibi myself. 

“If he'd told you to jump in the lake, 
would you, Kathy?” my father growled. 

“Alfred, please,’ warned mother. “Mr. 
Shook hasn’t any children, and he probably 
didn’t think. I’m sure he only wanted to be 
kind. But, Kathy,” she said sternly, with a 
look of sorrow on her face, “I’m disappointed 
in you.” To page 19 
































JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


A spark flew into the bag and everything began to explode with frightening suddenness. 
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Simple old John turned out to be 
brighter than the Brighton boys. 


A story about the discovery of diamonds in America. 





DIAMONDS for an OLD MULE @ 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


PETER and Toby Brighton scurried behind 
a rock pile and waited breathlessly for 
John Huddleston and his mule. Clop, clop, 
clip, clop. The old mule plodded closer. 

When the boys peeked out they could 
see that he was sweaty and tired. They could 
also see that John Huddleston was in about 
the same condition as his mule. 

If either boy felt any sympathy, neither 
acknowledged it to the other. They were 
planning to have some fun at John Huddle- 
ston’s expense. 

When Pop Ear, the mule, and John were 
almost opposite the rock pile, Peter and 
Toby jumped into the trail with blood- 
curdling screams, waving their hats wildly. 
The man and the mule, taken off guard, were 
both startled and shaken. Peter and Toby 
rolled on the hard earth, laughing fit to 
burst. 

“You young monkeys!” John cried, un- 
buckling his sturdy belt. Peter and Toby 
had not counted on John’s temper. They 
thought he didn’t have enough energy ever 
to get angry. They thought he was around 
the place just to do people’s odd jobs and 
be teased from daylight till dark, for their 
fun. 

John rushed at the boys, swinging his 
heavy belt; but they were quick on their 
feet, and he was no match for them. They 
disappeared as rapidly as they had come. 
John replaced his belt, and he and Pop Ear 
plodded on again. 

John should have been accustomed to 
episodes such as this. Everyone for miles 
around thought of him as much too simple 
for his own good, even though he worked 
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faithfully and well as the village handy man 
in that little Arkansas town. 

The first settlers had come to live in John’s 
village around 1813. The place was on a 
much-traveled trail between Texas and 
Mexico. 

The person who first settled there had 
not planned to make it his home, but his 
horses were so worn from traveling when 
they reached the place that they could travel 
no farther. So he decided to clear some land 
and settle down. 

He planted corn and he raised livestock, 
and finally decided that fate had been kind 
in forcing him to stop where it did. Soon 
other people came. They liked the place and 
settled too. They did not know that they 
were settling on some of the most valuable 
property in the world. 

Later, on the day when Peter and Toby had 
about “scared the wits” out of poor John 
Huddleston, the boys came in from doing 
their chores to hear their parents laughing 
heartily. 

“Just imagine!” their father was saying. 
“Just imagine! I always knew John Hud- 
dleston was a simpleton, but this is being 
more than simple. Imagine! He’s bought 
himself 160 acres of land, and because he 
had no money, he gave one of his mules 
as down payment. A mule!” Father had, 
indeed, a hearty laugh. It almost shook the 
cabin. 

Peter and Toby thought back on what 
they had done that afternoon and laughed 
too. They remembered how angry John 
had been, and now they wondered if the 
lonely rider had been on his way to deposit 
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JEANIE MCCOY, ARTIST 


“Do you think these might be diamonds?” John asked. 


the mule for the down payment. The boys 
winked at each other in a knowing way. 

“Why do you suppose John wants the 
land, Pa?” Peter asked innocently. “Is he 
crazy enough to want land just to be a land- 
owner?” 

“It’s hard tellin’, boy,” Mr. Brighton con- 
fessed. “The State geologist spent months 
searching the ‘blueground’ about these parts, 
looking for diamonds. John Huddleston 
acted as his handy man. They didn’t turn 
up anything valuable, but I think John is 
probably stupid enough to think he knows 
more than a trained geologist. The land's 
not worth even a run-down mule in my 
opinion. John will find out the hard way, 
poor fellow.” 

But John Huddleston was proud of his 
land, and very hopeful about it too. He had 
purchased it for a much better reason than 
Mr. Brighton or the boys suspected. 

What no one knew was that John had 
spent weeks poking around the “blue- 
ground.” He wasn’t sure what he should 
look for in his search for diamonds. His 
master, the geologist, had searched for clear 
white stones, and had not come up with any 
great fortune. John decided that he must 
look for something different. Deep inside 
him was the conviction that he would know 
a diamond when he saw one. 


That is how it came about that one day 
he trudged home all excited because he was 
carrying two rocks in his pocket, wrapped in 
a faded handkerchief. He said nothing to 
anyone. But that day he made the down pay- 
ment on the 160 acres. 

Then he took the two rocks to the local 
bank and asked if they might be diamonds. 
The cashier grinned at him and offered him 
a dollar for both of them. The head banker 
shook his head wisely and pronounced that 
they were not diamonds; but to humor John, 
he sent them to a jeweler in Little Rock. The 
man at Little Rock was no more impressed 
than the other people had been; but to 
please John, he sent the rocks by mail to a 
large New York company. 

The people in that little town of Mur- 
freesboro, in the foothills of the Ouachita 
Mountains, had no idea what news the letter 
for John contained when it finally arrived 
from New York. It was wonderful news! 
They were real diamonds; those rocks were! 

Another night Peter and Toby Brighton 
heard their parents talking, and this is what 
they heard: “I guess John Huddleston is 
tired already of being a landowner. Maybe 
he has even been lonesome for his mule. 
Poor John! The poor fellow és simple. He 
wants to sell the whole 160 acres. What a 
fellow he is!” To page 19 
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The man who could “take it or leave it 
alone” was taken for all he had. 


GEORGE STEPP 
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DOWN 


By JEANNE GRIFFIN 


EORGE STEPP could “take it or leave 

it alone,” he said so often. He only drank 

to be sociable or when he did not feel well. 
“It settles my nerves,” he claimed. 

He was a big man in a small town. He 
worked for the Government and was active 
in civic affairs. The main speech at every 
Fourth of July celebration in the city square 
was always the one he made. He was well 
educated, too, and carried himself with 
dignity. 

His two boys admired him. Their home 
was a place of refinement and good taste. 
Mrs. Stepp was the kind of wife any man 
must have to succeed. However, she knew 
nothing about his drinking at first. It was a 
habit he formed without her knowledge. 

But one day she found out. Promptly she 
asked, “George, when we were married we 
decided that we would not let liquor enter 
our home. Have you forgotten?” 

“Oh, I only took one little glass with the 
fellows when I was waiting for the Canadian 
boat to arrive. Besides, it was only a beer, 
and that really isn’t liquor,” he argued. 

“You have not been the same lately, 
George,” she said. “Even our boys have 
noticed the change.” 
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Tom was a senior and would graduate in 
the spring. Jimmy was a freshman, and a 
terrific trumpet player. 

World War II was beginning in Europe. 
Mr. Stepp worked in the customs house, and 
the job became more and more demanding. 
His home life was becoming more and more 
erratic. His family saw less and less of him. 

Months passed. Mrs. Stepp and the boys 
did their best to keep their concern about 
him a family secret. They tried to help him 
in every possible way, but he only thought, 
“They don’t understand me.” 

Tom graduated from high school with 
honors. The Battle of Britain was on, and 
filled with adventure and a desire to fly, 
Tom enlisted in the Air Force. 

Mrs. Stepp and Jimmy stayed at home, 
praying for the father and their son and 
brother. 

Finally Mr. Stepp resigned his Govern- 
ment position, and Mrs. Stepp had to go to 
work. 

During a visit to the doctor Mr. Stepp de- 
fended himself by saying, “I’m not an 
alcoholic, Doc. Alcoholics are drinkers who 
can’t leave liquor alone. You know I can.” 
Of course, the doctor knew. Time passed. 
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JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


“Here, have a little sip, George, and let us see how really cured you are.” 


Newspaper headlines carried the news 
in the local paper: TOM STEPP KILLED 
OVER GERMANY. Young Tom had been 
a bomber pilot. He would never know of 
the sorrow his death brought to his mother. 
His father didn’t seem to care. He was at 
the tavern getting drunk when the news 
came through. 

About that time some of his business 
friends helped to pay for Mr. Stepp to go 
to a hospital to be cured. After a year he 
returned home, feeling fine, and was given 
the job of collecting taxes. 

But as he was carrying out his new duties 
one day, he chanced upon some of his old 
friends at the tavern. 

“You say you're cured?” they asked. 

“Sure am!” he replied. “They really fixed 
me for life.” 

“Ah, I don’t believe you. Here, have a 
little, and let us see how cured you really 
are,” one of the men jeered as he handed 
George a full glass. 

“Oh, no! I mustn't,” he answered. But 
after a little coaxing he weakened. 

That did it. Tax money that Mr. Stepp 


had collected, but had not yet turned in to 
the Government, paid for drinks for one 
week, and then it was gone. Mr. Stepp was 
now not only a drunkard but also a thief. 

The family honor sank to an all-time low. 
Mr. Stepp was tried and found guilty of 
stealing Government money, and he was 
sent to a Federal prison. Mrs. Stepp thought 
Jimmy would have a better chance in a 
town where his father wasn’t known, so she 
sent him south to a boarding school. 

We hardly recognized the man when he 
returned home after being released from 
prison. The stains of drink and sin were so 
imbedded in his face that the image of the 
Fourth of July speaker of only three years 
before was changed almost beyond recogni- 
tion. 

His friends and the doctor tried to help 
him. But Mr. Stepp only said, “Drink is 
no problem for me. I can take it or leave it 
alone.” Odd jobs, a dingy room, poor health, 
and drink were now all a part of his every- 
day activities. 

Then one night there was a hurried call 

To page 19 
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Indians raid the pioneers during 


A WEEK OF FUN AT PINECREST CAMP 


By ANN BOYD 





PHOTOS BY LAWRENCE MAXWELL 


This sign marks the entrance to Pinecrest Summer 
Camp. We missed it the first time and went right by. 


y WAS nearly sunset. We had traveled all 
day over deserts and mountains. Now at 
last we were approaching Pinecrest Summer 
Camp, and journey’s end. 

The road led upward, a gentle breeze was 
blowing, and the air was scented with the 
pines and firs that almost met overhead. 

Suddenly a deer bounded onto the road 
for a fleeting moment, and was gone. Almost 
at the gates of our youth camp another 
crossed the road. We looked wide-eyed for 
a third—and passed the entrance. 

By this time darkness had fallen, and we 
had difficulty finding the gate. Between the 
trees and silhouetted against the sky were 
the gabled buildings of Pinecrest. 

Suddenly our progress was stayed by a 
donkey lying in the middle of the road. He 
was Possum, we found later, the pioneers’ 
pack animal. After a little coaxing he un- 
graciously got off the road. 

That night we slept in a tent on the hill- 
side. I love sleeping in tents. There is some- 
thing so refreshing about listening to the 
forest sounds as you drift off to sleep, then 
waking in the morning to see daylight filter- 
ing through the trees. 
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When the bugle blew, the whole camp 
came to life. Counselors were immediately 
busy with their groups. Inspection, Morning 
Watch, prayer bands, flag-raising, all must 
be attended to before breakfast. 

The hum of pleasant chatter and the ripple 
of happy laughter drew me to my tent door- 
way. Orderly lines of Pathfinders were wind- 
ing along the path from their cabins to the 
dining hall. What a sociable hour mealtime 
is at Pinecrest! Dining room associations and 
friendships formed there are remembered 
long after camp is over. 

The days passed swiftly with everyone 
busy. Camp council, cabin inspection, craft, 
nature, and swimming classes filled the hours 
with pleasure. And the in-between times 
were also well filled with hikes and games. 

On the hillside above the main camp are 
two special camp sites. The very thought of 
them thrilled the hearts of both girls and 
boys. One is “pioneer camp,” where eight 
prairie schooners are arranged in a circle. 
With a campfire in the center and the lovely 
forest all around, you can almost believe you 
are a real pioneer. 

Late each afternoon a group of pioneers 
would leave the main camp with Possum, the 
donkey, to help carry provisions for the night. 
What joy it was to listen to stories around 
that campfire, then to sleep all night long in 
a real covered wagon. Some of the braver 
ones preferred to sleep on the ground 
beneath the wagons. a 

The other special camp site was Indian 
camp. Each evening I visited the kitchen 
area to watch the “Indians,” led by Chief 
White Feather, leave for this location. In 
single file they wound their way up the 
trail. There was no donkey to carry their 
loads. Each Indian carried a sleeping bag 
and a lunch sack. What a royal time they had 
watching their chief light the magic camp- 
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fire, then listening to Indian folklore and 
sleeping in tepees for the night! 
Each group returned before breakfast, and 
you can imagine the experiences they re- 
counted around the tables. 
Sometimes the Indians would raid the 
pioneer camp. What fun and excitement! 
On another night the pioneers would raid 
the Indian village. 
One night the Indian boys came down in 
orce to raid the pioneers. Peering through 
he trees as they surrounded the camp, they 
listened to the leader loudly telling stories 
by the campfire. Strange! No pioneers were 
in sight! They must all be in the wagons! 
Stealthily the Indians crept closer and , 
closer, then with wild yells they rushed into The headquarters building and camp store at Pine- 
camp and leaped into the wagons. At this crest. The dining hall is up ahead through the trees. 
moment the story-teller ran with a loud Campers walk this trail on their way to breakfast. 
cry up the hillside. 
e€ wagons were empty! The pioneers 
had escaped! The Indians had been out- 
witted! 
Desperately disappointed, the Indians 
jumped from the wagons and were greeted 
with peals of laughter from the hill at the 
back of the camp where the pioneers were 
hiding. The vanquished Indians retreated to 
their tepees to listen to derisive owl calls 
and war whoops far into the night. 
For those left at the main camp each 
evening there was a wonderful campfire pro- 
gram. Singing, stories, nature talks followed 
one after another. No one who ever attended ; 
will forget those hours under the stars. oy 
The lighting of the campfire was organ- a ’ 
ied each evening by a diferent group and Halwa fo Mout Raton pest thes 2 mae 
usually took the form of a charade represent- — Pinecrest campers slay enone here in August! 
ing a Bible character or story. Sometimes 
there was a talent evening, when each group 
would give an item. The stories of Indians 
and pioneers told there beside the crackling 
fire on the edge of the forest were so vivid 
that time and place would often be forgotten 
as we relived the days of struggle and hard- 
ship in the building of this nation. 
Sometimes on a clear cold night a lone 
wolf would howl on a distant knoll. It was 
so easy then to picture what the brave 
pioneers endured. 
All too soon the week drew to a close. As 
the sun set Friday evening, songs of praise 
to God rose into the mountain air from the 
campfire bowl, resounding through forest 
and glen. 
Sabbath morning dawned. Bird songs filled from Mount Ralston one can gaze down on the wa- 
To page 22 _ ters of Echo Lake, one lake that almost looks like two. 
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gion back in the fields, with only a 
weed-grown road leading to it, is an old, 
old church. The rope lies in a heap in the 
belfry room, for the bell has not called peo- 
ple to meeting for many a year. The pews 
are gone, the windows are broken, and 
wallpaper that once made a neat, pretty 
worship hall hangs in strips. In the back 
room the blackboard testifies mutely of the 
years when children came here to church 
school. But the children also are gone now. 

Behind the building is the cemetery. 
Some of the gravestones are carved crook- 
edly by loving but unskilled hands. 





Just like that. Perhaps tear-stained eyes 
missed the “E” at first. 

Rosebushes are planted here on this little 
acre run wild for lack of care. The yellow 
rose is there in great abundance, full of 
thorns, but with such laughing, happy flower 
faces that you don’t mind the thorns at all. 

Hiram Millward was born and raised in a 
cabin hardly a stone’s throw from the church 
near the trickling little creek that gurgles 
and leaps over the stones. But the church 
wasn't there then. 

The coal mines were nearby. Everyone 
worked in them. Hiram expected to work 
there too. He had to expect it. You reached 
fourteen, and you took your dinner pail and 
went right along with pa and Uncle Dudley 
and Charley Moore and Bill Heath, and— 
well, you just worked in the mines whether 
you liked it or not. 

Ma and the girls took care of the garden, 
the chickens, and the cows. You were too 
dog-tired aften ten hours with the pick, or 
pushing little cars along tracks in the dark- 
ness, to do many chores. 

One thing, you never could get quite clean. 
Pa scoured with yellow soap, but there was 
always a ring of black around his eyes. Lots 
of the fellows down in Dead Man Hollow 
didn’t bother. They just got off as much as 
would come easily and forgot the rest. 
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HIRAM’S V 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNIN 


Tl 


Hiram was thirteen. He had to help Molly 
and Sarah in the garden till he got old 
enough to go to the mines. Hiram didn’t 
want to go to the mines. He hated the 
dark. The sunlight felt so good. It lay all 
over him like a golden veil so thin that it 
shimmered like a cobweb on a wet morning. 
He liked to feel sweat running over his 
back when he set sturdy tomato vines in the 
waning sunlight of spring days. 

Hiram had a box for his belongings which 
he shoved under his bed. There he kept his 
good cap, a white handkerchief that Aunt 
Myrtle sent him from Vermont, a baseball, 
his good pants, and his good shirt. 

He had no good shoes. He greased up his 
old ones, whenever he got dressed up, which 
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was seldom. There were no churches any- 
where near, and no one wanted any, it 
seemed. 

Bill Hardy's saloon ran day and night. 
You could hear the noise on Saturday night 
after payday. Ma often cried a little, the 
way pa wasted good money there every 
week. She could use a new cookstove. The 
old one was burned out, and bread burned 
on the top and didn’t bake on the bottom. 
He'd wasted enough this year already to 
get one. Ma would sure like one of those 
linoleums for the kitchen too. She kept the 
floor scrubbed white, just like bleached bones, 
but it would be easier with linoleum. 

One day a letter came from Aunt Myrtle 
in Vermont. She was all excited about a new 
religion she had come up against. Meetings 
were held in a church, and Aunt Myrtle and 
Uncle Si swallowed it hook, line, and sinker, 
so pa said. She sent them two tracts, and said 
that if they’d read them their whole lives 
would be changed. 

Pa slammed the tracts down on the table. 

“I don’t wanta be changed,” he shouted. 
“Why, this here letter says she’s beginnin’ 
ta keep Saturday fer Sunday. D’ya hear? 
Saturday. Why, we don’t even keep Sunday, 
and don’t want to.” 

Ma didn’t say anything for a minute. She 
just stood and looked out the window, sad- 
like. Pa couldn’t help looking at her for a 
moment, curious. 

“What's the matter, Ma?” His voice 
tendered down a little. 

Hiram felt the tears come to his eyes 
when he saw ma’s shoulders begin to shake 
with hard, rending sobs. Tears streamed 
down her face. She didn’t bother to wipe 
them away. They just dropped on her dress. 


JEANIE MCCOY, ARTIST 


Hiram kept his head turned toward the cakes and 
pie, but his eyes all the time were watching Stella. 


Suddenly Hiram felt furious with pa. He 
didn’t do right with ma. Never did. Then 
pa did a strange thing. He softened down 
still more and gentled his voice like Hiram 
had never heard it before, excepting when 
little Charlotte got sick and died. 

“What's the matter, Ma?” he asked. 
“You'd like t’ go t’ church, wouldn’t ye?” 
he asked, his voice tender and breaking a 
little. 

“I would, William,” ma said. “It’s not 
right to live the way we do. You know— 
death comes. Sickness and sorrow come to 
every life. We're not ready for it. Poor 
little Charlotte. Never got to go to Sunday 
school a day in her life. I don’t know if she’s 
in heaven or not. I wake up in the night, 
wondering where she is. She was so sweet, 
toddling around my feet while I worked.” 

“Why, she has to be in heaven, Ma,” pa 
said, standing by the door, his face sagging. 
The cheap curtains blew out in the breeze 
and made a whispery sound on the window 
sill. Ma had made plum jell, and it showed 
ruby bright in the row of glasses on the 
wooden table. Hiram saw the whole situation, 
seething inwardly. 

“She has to be in heaven, Ma,” pa re- 
peated. “She never did a bit of harm in her 
life. She can’t be anywhere else,” he added 
lamely, looking sidewise at ma and shifting 
his feet uncomfortably. Finally, giving her 
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another rather shifty look, pa tiptoed out. 

Ma turned to Hiram. 

“Don’t you ever drink or gamble, son. 
It spoils people’s lives. There just isn’t any 
happiness in it.” 

“I won't, Ma. I won't ever. And, Ma: , 





“Yes, Hiram?” 

“Can I have these papers?” 

“Yes, take good care of them.” He took 
the two tracts upstairs and put them in 
his box. Before he laid them down he 
looked at them curiously. History of the 
Sabbath, by Joseph Bates, and The Coming 
of the Lord, by D. M. Canright. 

Some good came of this conversation, and 
Hiram was glad. Pa didn’t go over to that 
old saloon any more. He went to the hard- 
ware store instead, and got ma a new stove 
and a new linoleum. He even brought some 
new pots and kettles and a set of dishes. 
You should have seen her face when he 
drove into the yard with the farm wagon 
loaded down with the pretty new things. 
When ma came to the door he jumped 
down, smiling like old Santa Claus himself. 

“Bill Hardy ain’t gittin’ no more of my 
money, Lindy,” he called out, heartily. “I 
hope you like this linoleum I picked out 
for you. It has pretty red roses all over it.” 

Well, you never saw anything like it. 
Ma put her apron up to her eyes and began 
to cry as hard as anything, and pa got out 
his red handkerchief and blew his nose and 
wiped his eyes. Then Hiram helped unload. 

Hiram never forgot the way the kitchen 
looked that day. They put the old stove out 
in the summer kitchen. Pa fixed the grates 
up and mended the screens out there so 
ma could can and preserve there and keep 
the heat out of the house. They were all 
a lot happier. 

Then pa got the tracts Hiram had put in 
the box and read them. He took them around 
to all the neighbors and read to them, too. 
He talked every day about the Sabbath 
business and the coming of the Lord. Billy 
Hardy, the saloonkeeper, said if he was 
out squirrel shooting and saw Will Millward, 
he’d take him for a skunk and drill a hole 
in him. 

Pa laughed at this and turned to ma, his 
face looking nicer than Hiram had ever 
seen it. “He don’t like the way I’m hurtin’ 
his business,” he said slyly. “I'll get Si Harper 
at the hardware store t’ help me out. He says 
I've sold more cookstoves for him this year 
than he sold in five years before.” 
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Grandpa was old, but he liked nothing 
better than to hear the tracts read over and 
over. He'd get Hiram to read them to him. 

“Read that part over again, Hiram,” he'd 
say in his old cracked voice. “I take pure 
comfort in hearin’ about that city the Lord 
is preparin’ for us. I want t’ be there, Hiram.” 

It was grandpa who gave the land for the 
church. And logs, too, enough to build it 
when they got them made into timber at 
the sawmill. Everyone chipped in and 
helped. Everyone who was interested, that 
is—even the miller. All the cash they had 
to pay out was for the windows and doors 
and roof. But now, who could come to 
preach? 

Pa wrote a letter to Battle Creek, where 
the tracts had been printed, and told them 
about the nice church house waiting there, 
and how he and his wife wanted terribly to 
go to church so ma could find out for sure 
if their little Charlotte was up in heaven. 
Charlotte was his little girl who died of the 
whooping cough last winter, he told them. 

Well, it was wonderful. A letter came 
right back that a preacher was coming. He 
had a wife and three children. He was mov- 
ing there to instruct the people. Did they 
have a house for him? 

The whole neighborhood met (those who 
were interested). Hiram read the letter out 
loud. He could read better than anyone there, 
except grandpa, who couldn’t see too good 
to read any more. 

“How about that house of yours that used 
to be your ma’s?” pa asked his neighbor, Mr. 
Bursar. “It’s standing empty.” 

“It needs fixing, but they can surely use it.” 

“Let's all get busy and fix it, come Sunday,” 
pa suggested. “They'll be here any day.” 

“Sunday? Fix it on Sunday?” someone 
asked. Pa whirled around. 

“We've all read the tract on the Sabbath,” 
he said. “We all agreed it was right. Now 
that we have this new church house and a 
Sabbathkeepin’ preacher comin’, we might 
as well start in right. The commandment 
says plain as day, ‘Six days shalt thou labour.’ 
So, let’s begin right.” 

There was a big turnout, and when the 
Davis family arrived the house was ready, 
with the grass cut, the roof fixed, and the 
whole inside papered and painted. 

So the church in the meadow began its 
long years of ministry to the people of a 
godless and wicked neighborhood. 

One day Hiram went after a cow that had 











mow 


broken through the fence and had strayed 
into a neighboring pasture. He’d forgotten he 
was crossing Bill Hardy’s land. Suddenly he 
looked up; there stood Hardy, his face dark 





PERFECT GIFT 
By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


You wouldn't know how happy 
1 am because today 

1 found a lovely present 
That | can give away. 


Each morning and each evening, 
Each and ev'ry waking hour, 

It's like a ray of sunlight, 
Or a fresh, bright-petaled flower. 


And | can always give it, 
This cheery gift of mine, 

When no bright flowers are blooming, 
Or when suns refuse to shine. 


And as more and more I give it— 
It's magic, don't you see— 
There's always more awaiting 
To be given out by me. 


Perhaps you know already— 
Have known it all the while— 
But I'm glad that I've discovered 

The magic of a smile. 
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with anger. He carried a rifle slung carelessly 
on his arm. 

“I've a mind t’ kill you for trespassin’,” 
he said, anger choking his voice. “One less 
Millward will be all the better for me.” 


“No, you won't, Bill,” another voice from 
behind him broke in. “Put your gun up. 
I'd say things would be better if there were 
fewer Hardys and more Millwards.” 

Hardy whirled about and laughed 
strangely. “I was jokin’,” he told the sheriff, 
for that was who had come up. “He knows 
I didn’t mean him any harm.” 

They all went to the church when it was 
done. It was only a step from the back door 
through the field, and there it was, pretty and 
new and clean. 

When the new preacher came there 
wasn’t a single church member, but the 
church was packed full every night. You 
had to go early or you didn’t get a seat, and 
that was a fact. One day Hiram cut his foot 
on the hoe, and he had to soak it and wrap 
it up before he could hobble to the meeting. 
He had to sit on the steps. There was no 
room inside. 

The minister said he was going to begin 
an instruction meeting for folks who thought 
they'd like to be baptized. Pa and ma joined 
the class, but Hiram got hardhearted in a 
way he didn’t understand himself. In fact, 
he was surprised at himself for feeling that 
way, for he knew good and well that it was 
the tracts Aunt Myrtle sent that had changed 
pa and made ma so much happier. 

There were two or three things that 
bothered Hiram and he was ashamed to 
own up to them. First, he liked bacon. My, it 
was the best meat, when ma made it crisp 
and then fried fresh eggs in the grease. 
He liked to take pieces of ma’s homemade 
bread and sop up the egg yolk and bacon 
at the same time. It was lickin’ good! 

Then too, he liked coffee. When ma sat and 
ground out enough for the coffeepot in the 
little mill that sat on the shelf by the clock, 
well, when she got to brewing that in the 
blue granite coffeepot, nothing smelled 
better. Nothing in the world. 

Now ma had quit both of those things, and 
it made him angry. Wasn't pa’s quitting 
liquor and his old smelly pipe enough? Why 
did they have to take all the good things 
away? 

So Hiram would not join the baptismal 
class. And he kept as mum as an oyster as 
to why he wouldn’t. He was ashamed to tell 
about the curls of bacon, and the smell of 
coffee wafting out of the dooryard to meet 
him when he came in from doing the chores. 

Then, he liked the Marlin girl, Stella by 
name. Say, but she was pretty and made 
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his fourteen-year-old heart go skittering 
like the heels of Dexter's colt when he saw 
her. But he didn’t speak to her. My, no. He 
wouldn’t dream of it. He just thought about 
her, and the way she walked, light and airy- 
like, as if she were one of those princesses 
you read about in foreign lands. Some of 
the other girls down at the district school 
were fat, and had big feet, and talked loud 
to attract the boys’ attention. Not Stella. She 
didn’t act as if she even cared whether any- 
one looked at her. 

When she studied in school she bent her 
head over the book, and there was a little 
curl by each ear and one at the back of her 
neck. Her hair was in long yellow braids, 
tied with ribbons to match her dress every 
time. A green dress, a green ribbon. A blue 
dress, a blue ribbon. 

Then when she ate, Hiram nearly died 
of admiration. Some of the girls were sloppy 
and spilled things when they ate their huge 
meat sandwiches. 

Stella had small sandwiches, sliced thin 
and cut in half. She couldn’t know that he 
was looking at her sideways, for she was 
always reading out of some book. He didn’t 
dare look at her straight, or the kids would 
shout, “Hiram’s got a gir-r-u-l! Hiram’s got 
a gir-r-u-l!” They'd tease Stella, too, till she'd 
very likely hate him. “Stella’s got a feller! 
Stella’s got a feller!” They'd scream and 
sing it on the playground till you felt like 
crawling under the schoolhouse. No, it 
wouldn’t do to let anyone know he admired 
Stella with all his heart. He was sure she'd 
hate him if he became an Adventist with 
pa and ma. He saw thin slivers of ham in 
her dainty sandwiches. 

Of course, she went up to the church. 
There was no other church anywhere near. 
If she didn’t go on Sabbath morning (which 
she often did) she was sure to be there on 
Sunday night, and Wednesday as well. 

The minister and his wife always had 
something interesting going on. There was 
a Sabbath school picnic one Sunday up on 
the ridge in a woods. The pastor and pa and 
several other men went up the week before 
and cleaned the place out—raked it and 
burned the brush. It looked like a park. 

Mr. Collins, who lived nearest, took some 
timber and sawhorses and made a big 
table. Mrs. Woodring brought a whole churn 
full of lemonade, with ice in it from Collins’ 
icehouse. They always cut ice every winter. 
The Collinses, who had cows, made two big 
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freezers of ice cream, which was a real treat 
to country people. 

You ought to have seen that dinner! 
Hiram didn’t know there were so many 
kinds of cake! Chocolate, caramel, hickory 
nut, applesauce, pound cake, angel food. 
Well, they just sat there in their resplendent 
beauty, waiting to be sliced and put on 
saucets with ice cream. 

Even though nearly every woman there 
brought potato salad, Hiram knew he'd try 
to take a spoonful from every dish, he liked 
it so well! 

Grandma Horner put a dish of stuffed 
hard-boiled eggs on the sawhorse table just 
as Hiram saw Stella arrive with her folks! 
He tried to watch without seeming to, for 
he didn’t want to be teased! Stella put a big 
pan of crusty baked beans on the table (no 
pork in them, either, he noticed). There 
were three red raspberry pies oozing juice 
the color of garnets, and a three-layer cake 
sprinkled with nuts. The boys called him to 
play ball then, and it was hard to tear him- 
self away. Who wants to play ball when your 
stomach tells you that much more interesting 
things are happening at the tables? 

After the dinner—there was more than 
enough and to spare, though Hiram had 
been sure for a while there wouldn’t be— 
Pastor Davis led the music and they sang 
patriotic songs, then homey songs like “My 
Old Kentucky Home” and “Nellie Was a 
Lady.” 

Then they sang religious songs. The 
women had the tables cleared and the 
baskets packed again. They sat fanning them- 
selves, happy that they could serve in that 
humble way. 

Suddenly Hiram decided right in the 
middle of a song that he had been as silly 
as old Nan the mule, who balked when it 
would have been better for her if she hadn't. 
Where in the county did they have better 
food than they had here on the ridge today? 
Only last week he had eaten his last piece of 
pork. Mrs. Busby had asked him to have 
supper with them. Pork chops were snapping 
in the iron skillet, and into the grease, after- 
ward, she had spooned flour to make pork- 
chop gravy, one of Hiram’s favorite dishes. 

They had been in the middle of the meal 
when Mrs. Busby’s old father came walking 
in from across the ridge. He smacked his 
lips at the sight of the platter of chops and 
the dish of gravy by the soda biscuits. 

Mrs. Busby put down a plate for him, 








poured him a cup of coffee, and passed him 
the chops. 

“Give me two of those fat ones,” he 
chortled. “I could live on pork chops the 
way you fry them, Dell,” he added, pouring 
thick gravy over biscuits, chops, and pota- 
toes. 

“You almost do, Pa,” Mrs. Busby laughed. 

Hiram could hardly swallow another bite. 
The old man had a horrible cancer that ran 
from his temple clear down to the collar of 
his blue shirt. He had to hold his head to 
one side all the time. 

“You almost have to make pa eat vege- 
tables,” she told Hiram. “I tell him he eats 
too much meat, but he always laughs and says 
he’s almost half hog now, and he’s not going 
to die till he’s all hog. That cancer’s going 
to kill him though,” she added in a low voice. 

Hiram had got away soon after the meal, 
thinking of the pork chops in his stomach 
and the cancer on the old man’s face. He 
almost got sick at the thought. 

Suddenly, there on the ridge, while the 
people were singing “Sweet By and By,” 
Hiram decided. He would go all the way, 
and he’d be baptized at the next baptism 
in the small stream below the church. 

Hiram had no idea she was going to, but 


Stella and her folks joined the church too, 
and were baptized the same day he was. 
Several years later, when Hiram was a shy, 
fine-looking young man, he finally plucked 
up enough courage to let Stella know she 
was the fairest, most lovely girl in all the 
county—well, in the whole State, for that 
matter. If Stella hadn’t stopped him, she'd 
have found out that in all the United States, 
its territories, and possessions there was not 
one as sweet and fair as she. And they were 
married in the church. Si Woodring rang 
the bell, and nearly everyone came. Nearly, 
not quite. The saloonkeeper stayed away, 
and so did the man who ran his pool room. 
The old church sits idle in the field, 
wasting its time, as if it were pondering other 
days when people thronged from far and 
near to its welcome doors. Old Hiram and 
Stella ride into town with their grandson 
Barnard Millward, who is elder of the new 
church, built by the sons and daughters of 
those who built the old one back in the fields. 
Someone asked Hiram once, “Do you still 
believe in the coming of the Lord, Grandpa? 
You've believed it for a long time!” 
“Aye, and I do,” he answered with a glad 
light in his old eyes. “He is nearer now than 
when I first believed!” 








PEN PALS 


Sylvia Williams, age 15. Albion P.O., Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, British West Indies. Singing, typing, 
languages, mathematics, history, geography. 

Lurline Kerr, age 14. 30 Church Street, Montego 
Bay P.O., Jamaica, British West Indies. Reading, 
cooking, sewing. 

Desiree Lewis, age 13. 46 Charles Henwood Ave- 
nue, Tollgate, Durban, Natal, South Africa. Art, 
baking, dogs, reading, Bible study. 

Rodger Bisseger, age 10. 1022 Huntly Road, Niles, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Baseball, cooking. 

Renee Stephenson, age 13. 13527 California Street, 
Yucaipa, California, U.S.A. Horses, animals, reading. 

Kathleen Gilchist, age 13. Route 1, Box 630, Yu- 
caipa, California, U.S.A. Stamps, swimming, Path- 
finder Club, riding horses. 

Leandre Moolman (boy), age 13. 7 McLeod Place, 
Moseley, Natal, South Africa. Stamps, shells, read- 
ing, Bible study, pets. Wants to be a missionary 
doctor. 

Roger Neal, age 13. 13 Turner Street, Amanztoti, 
Natal, South Africa. Stamps, shells, swimming, read- 


ing. 

Estelle Howland, age 12. 34335 Fairview Drive, 
Yucaipa, California, U.S.A. Swimming, riding horses, 
camping, biking, knitting, Pathfinder Club, animals, 
4-H Club. 

Eddie Howland, age 14. 34335 Fairview Drive, Yu- 
caipa, California, U.S.A. Horses, model cars, biking, 
animals, 4-H Club. 


Dennis Bisseger, age 11. 1022 Huntly Road, Niles, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Biking, mammals. 

Skipper Strum, age 12. 1529 Huron Drive, Niles, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Cooking, piano, nature study. 

J. Gary La Rose, age 14. 134 Arbor Drive, Niles, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Coins, stamps, drums. 

Douglas Fattic, age 14. 806 S. Third Street, Niles, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Coins, stamps, sports, marimba, 
piano, violin, airplanes. 

Petrus du Toit (boy), age 12. 65 Manors Road, 
Pinetown, Natal, South Africa. Woodwork, garden- 
ing. 

Andrew Delport, age 13. 3 Payne Road, Congella, 
Natal, South Africa. Stamps, shells, leathercraft. 

Catherine Iris Abbott, age 14. 317 Miller Street, 
Buchanan, Michigan, U.S.A. Sewing, skating. 

Randolff Melvin Krenzler, age 13. 101 N. Fair- 
view, Niles, Michigan, U.S.A. Airplanes, ping-pong, 
baseball, sports, chemistry, saxophone. 

Helen Johnson, age 13. Route 1, Box 243, Vale, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Horses, stamps, sewing, music. 

Bernard Berthelot, age 12. 3 Carl Court, Westgate 
Garden, Durban, Natal, South Africa. Stamps, read- 
ing, Bible study. 

Sandra Lee Shepard, age 13. Matthews Road, Niles, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Sewing, cooking, sports. 

Brenda Critchfield, age 13. Apison, Tennessee, 
U.S.A. Reading, baseball, dodge ball, basketball. 

Joyce du Toit, age 11. 65 Manors Road, Pinetown, 
Natal, South Africa. Needlework. 
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Memory Verses for the 
Third Quarter 


1. “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth” 
(John 1:14). 

2. “This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana 
of Galilee, and manifested forth his glory; and his 
disciples believed on him” (John 2:11). 

3. “Jesus answered, Verily, verily, | say unto thee, 
Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God” (John 3:5). 

4. “Whosoever drinketh of the water that | shall 
give him shall never thirst; but the water that | 
shall give him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life” (John 4:14). 

5. “Verily, verily, | say unto you, He that heareth 
my word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath 
everlasting life, and shall not come into condemna- 
tion; but is passed from death unto life” (John 5:24). 

6. “Jesus said unto them, | am the bread of life: 
he that cometh to me shall never hunger; and he 
that believeth on me shall never thirst” (John 6:35). 

7. “As long as | am in the world, | am the light 
of the world” (John 9:5). 

8. “Il am the good shepherd: the good shep- 
herd giveth his life for the sheep” (John 10:11). 

9. “Jesus said unto her, | am the resurrection, 
and the life: he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live” (John 11:25). 

10. “A new commandment | give unto you, That 
ye love one another; as | have loved you, that ye 
also love one another” (John 13:34). 

11. “In the world ye shall have tribulation: but 
_ ~ poe cheer; | have overcome the world” (John 

12. “Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this 
world: if my kingdom were of this world, then would 
my servants fight” (John 18:36). 

13. “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up: that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have eternal life” (John 3:14, 15). 

14. “And many other signs truly did Jesus in the 
presence of his disciples, which are not written in 
this book: but these are written, that ye might be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name” 
(John 20:30, 31). 








“Dear God, Save My Daddy!” 
From page 3 


It happened so fast that dad didn’t have a 
chance, agile as he was, to catch the reins or 
jump out of the way. He was swept off his 
feet and under the tongue, then caught in the 
curved angle of the rake’s big teeth! 

Faster and faster the powerful horses ran, 
pulling the rake with them, and poor dad 
was juggled around like a rag doll. My 
brother saw what had happened, and he and 
I froze to the spot. Trying to stop runaways 
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is almost impossible, and anyone who has 
seen horses in a runaway knows what a 
horrifying sight it is, especially when a hu- 
man life is at stake. 

I was struck dumb. I remember standing 
there, rooted to the spot, the open palms of 
my hands against my cheeks, my eyes as 
large as saucers, looking but not wanting to 
see. 

As I gazed at the terrible scene I suddenly 
regained my power of speech and prayed 
aloud, “Dear God, save my daddy!” 

Somehow, my prayer was answered. The 
rake wheel passed over dad’s feet with 
enough of a bump to jolt the whole thing 
upward and the teeth of the rake bounced 
over him. 

As Millard ran panting to his side, dad 
slowly picked himself off the stubble. 

Millard said, “Are you hurt?” 

Visibly shaken, dad answered, “I don’t 
know, but I don’t think so.” 

When they were satisfied that dad had 
suffered no broken bones, the two of them 
looked toward the horses. They were still 
running. Millard trotted after them. 

Dad knew there was no hope of stopping 
them. He knew a lot about horses, and he 
knew that those horses, barring a miracle, 
would go until they wore themselves out, 
probably demolishing the rake in the process. 

The rake suddenly broke loose, and Mil- 
lard found the tongue buried five feet in the 
dry ground. The horses charged on toward 
the farmhouse. But by then they had spent 
their energy, and Millard was able to catch 
them and straighten their tangled harness. 

We managed to proceed with the stack- 
ing, though we were quite upset. We kept 
thinking of the awful experience. 

Later that afternoon, when we had finished 
our work and gone home, I ran into the 
house and told mother what had happened. 
Dad and Millard soon came in, weary and 
covered with dust. Mother asked dad about 
it and whether he was hurt. He said, “No. 
I didn’t know for a while whether I was or 
not. I was really shaken. About all that is 
wrong is that my back is sore.” When he 
removed his shirt we saw marks across his 
back where the rake teeth had passed over 
him. How thankful we were that this was all. 
He could so easily have been dragged to 
death. 

That runaway occurred nearly twenty-five 
years ago, but I can still see it as though 
it were yesterday. Our family never left the 











house in the morning without family wor- 
ship, and I’m sure that those prayers and my 
little prayer were what saved my dad on 
that hot July day in the dusty hayfield. 

As I said, dad still keeps a team of 
horses. And he still leads family worship 
every morning. 


* Diamonds for an Old Mule 


From page 7 


But if John knew that people laughed at 
him and his funny, simple ways, it did not 
seem to bother him the least bit. He casually 
let the news leak out around the neighbor- 
hood that he had found genuine diamonds 
on his very own land; then he waited to see 
the reaction. 

At first people smiled. But the smiles soon 
changed when a millionaire came to town 
and bought John’s land for an extremely 
handsome price. 

And I cannot help wondering how Toby 
and Peter Brighton felt then—about John 
Huddleston and his mule. Yes, I wonder! 





Forbidden Firecrackers 
From page 5 


Suddenly my heart hurt more than my 
hands. “Oh, Mother,” I cried, and buried 
my head on her shoulder as I had when I 
was very small. 

“Surely you knew we didn’t want you to 
have fireworks. I didn’t think we had to say 
so directly. After all, you are old enough to 
know the true meaning of our Independence 
Day, and that we feel it can be spent more 
worthily than in the useless risk of human 
lives.” Mother paused, stroked my hair gently, 
then held me close. “Thank God, we still 
have you with us,” she whispered. 

I looked up into daddy's serious face. 
“Your mother is right. We thought you 
enjoyed our celebrating the Fourth with 
our annual picnics and reunions with our 
kinfolks more than spending the day wast- 
ing money on dangerous displays.” 

“I do, I do!” I cried in deepest sincerity. 
“I’m sorry, honestly I am. Daddy, do you 
think Yellow Boy is hurt badly?” 

It took two days and much begging and 
calling before we could coax the big yellow 
cat out from under the house. Only his 





How's Your Fruit Bearing? 


July 
2. Matt. 7:17 Lesson in fruit bearing 
3. Matt. 7:18 Good tree, good fruit 
4. Matt. 7:19 Fruitless tree hewn down 
5. Matt. 7:20 Know them by their deeds 
6. John 15:8 Disciples bear fruit 
7. Phil. 1:11 Filled with fruits of righteousness 
8. Rev. 22:2 Tree of life 








whiskers were singed, but his spirit was 
broken forever. To the end of his long life, 
many years later, he detested loud noises, 
and would disappear for several days each 
year when the Fourth of July came around. 

As for me, from that time on I hated 
fireworks. The long lists of deaths and 
casualties that would appear in the news- 
papers on the fifth of July each year filled 
me with a deep and lasting regret for the 
foolish waste of money so tragically spent. 

Today fireworks are outlawed over most 
of our country, yet a few people still buy and 
use them; but I have never forgotten the 
almost tragic lesson I learned so many years 
ago. 





George Stepp Steps Down 
From page 9 


for the doctor. “A patient in the hospital 
needs you quick!” 

“Look out, Doc!” the patient yelled. 
“They'll get you. Quick! Watch it! Throw 
them out the window! Hurry!” 

“What in the world is wrong with you?” 
the doctor asked. 

“Snakes, snakes; lots of them! Get them 
out! Hurry! Get them out!” Mr. Stepp 
screamed. 

Yes, Mr. Stepp had delirium tremens. He 
was in need of help. Medicine the doctor 
gave made him feel better. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the third quarter: “Lessons From the Gospel of John." 


I1—The First Recorded Miracles 


(July 8) 


Memory VERSE: “This beginning of miracles 
did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested 
forth his glory; and his disciples believed on 
him” (John 2:11). 

SABBATH AFTERNOON 

Read the story of Christ’s first miracle, in 
John 2:1-11. Make a start on learning the mem- 
ory verse. 


SUNDAY 


Jesus Attends a Wedding 


Open your Bible to John 2. 


Jesus had been baptized by John in the river 
Jordan and had also been tempted by Satan in 
the wilderness. Now He was ready to begin His 
earthly ministry. With the young men who 
had answered His invitation to follow Him 
(John 1:40-51), He returned to His native Gali- 
lee; but He did not go to His home town of 
Nazareth. Find, in verses 1 and 2, where He 
went and what was taking place there. 

The people were relatives of Joseph and 
Mary, and Mary had been helping with the 
preparations for the feast. But all was not go- 
ing too well. Find what went wrong, in verse 3. 

Wedding feasts were long, drawn-out affairs 
in those days, and it did not reflect well on the 
bridal party if the food or drink gave out be- 
fore the feast ended. 

Mary believed that her Son was the prom- 
ised “seed” and that He could work miracles, 
and that is why she turned to Him. Look in 
verse 4 and find the reply He made. 

This reply may not sound courteous to us in 
this age, but actually Jesus was paying great 
respect to His mother in the way He addressed 
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her. At the same time He gently reminded her 
that though He had been her devoted and 
obedient Son for thirty years, now He was on 
His heavenly Father’s business. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
145, 146. 

THINK how courteously Jesus 
mother. 

Pray to find ways to make your mother’s life 
easier. 


treated His 


MONDAY 
Water to Wine 


Open your Bible to John 2. 


Turning to the servants, Mary spoke to them. 
Read what she told them to do, in verse 5. 

Beside the door were six large, stone water- 
pots, each capable of holding “two or three 
firkins’—equivalent to about 14% _ gallons. 
Find, in verse 7, what Jesus told the servants 
to do with the waterpots. 

The servants obeyed, and then Jesus told 
them to do something else. Look in verse 8 and 
find what that was. 

The governor tasted the wine. He was not 
aware of the fact that they had run out of wine. 
He expected this wine not to be as good as that 
which had been served at the beginning of the 
feast. Find the comment he made as he tasted 
it, in verse 10. 

The wine that Jesus made from the water 
was not the intoxicating wine we know. It was 
the fresh, unfermented juice of the grape. We 
would call it grape juice today. 

By His attendance at this wedding feast and 
by performing a miracle so that all would go 
smoothly during the festivities Jesus showed 
that He loves to be with us in our joys. 


e 














For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
48. 


THINK how the world gives first that which 
looks good but is afterward disappointing, but 
how Jesus offers us that which is always good. 


Pray that you may accept the things Jesus 
gives, and not the things the world offers. 


TUESDAY 
Effects of the Miracle 
Open your Bible to John 2. 


Look in verse 11, first part, to see how we 
know that the turning of the water into wine 
was the first of Christ’s many miracles. 

“Jesus did not begin His ministry by some 
great work before the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. 
At a household gathering in a little Galilean 
village His power was put forth to add to the 
joy of a wedding feast. Thus He showed His 
sympathy with men, and His desire to minister 
to their happiness. In the wilderness of tempta- 
tion He Himself had drunk the cup of woe. He 
came forth to give men the cup of blessing, by 
His benediction to hallow the relations of hu- 
man life.’"—The Desire of Ages, p. 144. 

What effect did this miracle have on the 





Jesus was thirty years old when He made the water 
into wine. He never felt too old to help His mother. 


disciples who witnessed it? Read verse 11, latter 
part. 

This miracle did more than strengthen the 
disciples’ faith in their new Master. As the story 
was carried to places near and far, an interest 
was aroused in the Messiah, and many were led 
to study the prophecies to see whether this 
Worker of miracles indeed might be the One for 
whom they were looking and hoping. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
149, par. 5; p. 150, pars. 1, 2. 

TuH1InK how Christ’s miracle at the Cana wed- 
ding bore witness to the power He had been 
given. 


ReEso_vE that your actions will speak for 
Christ. 
WEDNESDAY 


The Illness of the Nobleman’s Son 


Open your Bible to John 4. 


About a year after this first miracle a little 
boy lay moaning on his bed in his home in Ca- 
pernaum. His eyes were dull and his skin was 
dry with the fever that was burning his life 
away. 

Something was turning over in the mind of 
the sick boy’s father. That Man of Nazareth! 
Could He do anything? Everyone was talking 
about Him—how He had turned over the tables 
of the greedy money-changers at the Temple 
and how He had turned water into wine at a 
marriage feast in Cana. Some said He was the 
Messiah come at last. Maybe He was. The trou- 
bled father decided he would go the sixteen 
miles to Cana and ask this Man if He would 
heal his son, and if He did, he would become 
a follower of His. Read what he did, in verse 47. 

Jesus could read this man’s heart. He knew 
that he only intended to become a follower if 
He worked a miracle. Read what He said, in 
verse 48. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
196, par. 3; pp. 197, 198, pars. 1-3. 

THINK! Have you ever been guilty of saying, 
“T’ll wait and see if God gives me something I 
ask for before I give my heart to Him’? 

RESOLVE to take Christ at His word. 


THURSDAY 


Faith Rewarded 


Open your Bible to John 4. 

The reproof Jesus gave went home to the 
Capernaum nobleman’s heart. He saw the self- 
ishness of his own heart and the smallness of 
his faith. He realized that his very lack of 
faith might cost him his son’s life. With great 
earnestness he entreated Jesus, whom he now 
knew to be the Saviour. Read what he said, in 
verse 49, then read in verse 50, first part, what 
Jesus said to him. 

The man was satisfied. He started on his 
homeward journey. He did not hurry, however, 
for he knew that the word of Jesus had re- 
stored his son. 

The next day as he drew near his home, his 
servants rushed out to meet him. Verse 51 will 
tell you what they said to him. 

The nobleman then asked them at what hour 
the boy began to get better, and when they 
told him that it was at the seventh hour, he re- 
called that that was exactly when his conversa- 
tion with Jesus had taken place. His heart re- 
joiced at this. Find what was the outcome of 
this second recorded miracle, in verse 53. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
199, 200. 
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THINK what a great thing happened when the 
nobleman let his faith take over. 


Pray that you may know the rewards of 
faith. 


FRIDAY 


Wo sar the following, and to whom? 

“Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not 
believe.” 

“Thou hast kept the good wine until now.” 

“Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left 
him.” 

“‘Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” 

“Thy son liveth.” 

“Go thy way; thy son liveth.” 

“Draw out now, and bear unto the governor 
of the feast.” 

“Mine hour is not yet come.” 

“Sir, come down ere my child die.” 

“They have no wine.” 

“Fill the waterpots with water.” 

You will find the answers in John 2:1-11 and 
4:46-54. 

Wuat purpose did Christ’s first miracle serve? 

Wuat purpose did His second recorded mir- 
acle serve? 


Review the memory verse. 





George Stepp Steps Down 
From page 19 


“You kaow, Doc,” he said several days 
later, “I can still take it or leave it alone.” 

“If you don’t stop taking it, George, you 
will be left alone,’ the doctor said, and 
left the room. 

The patient was discharged from the 
hospital to return to his dingy little room. 
Soon he was doing odd jobs again. 

But a few weeks later the doctor received 
a midnight call to hurry to a room on skid 
row. 

“Stepp, what are you doing here?” the 
doctor asked, amazed. 

“Oh-oh, Doc, it’s nothing. It r-really isn’t. 
I-I can still t-take it or I-leave it a-alone. 
Hon-est! I can. You know that.” 

Mr. Stepp was beyond help this time and 
soon died. 

Let us today take our vow never to let 
liquor pass our lips and start us down the 
road that may lead to a horrible death. 





A Week of Fun at Pinecrest Camp 
From page 11 


the air. Neatly dressed youth and teachers 
prepared to worship the Lord on the day 
He has hallowed. A winding path led 
around the hillside to Sabbath school among 
the trees. I imagine it was in just such a 
setting that the Saviour said, “Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin: and yet I say unto 
you, That even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.” 

To my surprise we did not remain at this 
place for church service. Scattered groups 
began to make their way higher. We fol- 
lowed, and to my delight soon came in sight 
of a “Church in the Wildwood.” 

Here were rows of logs surrounded by 
large straight trees. Pulpit and platform 
chairs were carved from tree trunks. This 
place was used but once a week, for divine 
service only. What a perfect setting in 
which to worship the Creator! 

In the afternoon groups scattered in many 
directions for nature walks, or went to 
secluded spots for reading. Our party climbed 
Mount Ralston. Wildlife was abundant. 
Pheasants, eagles, Clark’s nutcrackers, wood- 
peckers, the saucy Steller jay, Oregon juncos, 
and other birds and animals crossed our 
path frequently as we went along. Standing 
among the juniper trees on the peak, we 
gazed over the countryside. The view of 
the lakes a thousand feet below was mag- 
nificent. We felt well repaid for our effort. 

The campfire program that evening was a 
fitting climax to the week’s activities. Class 
awards and MV Honor tokens were handed 
out. 

Our week at Pinecrest was ended. Sunday 
morning brought packing and good-bys. 


But we knew we would return another year. 
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Animals of the Bible, No. 2-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT © 1961 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


The swift gazelle of the deserts The wild bull is thought by most scholars to be the 
usually goes by the name of roe or 


—s Oryx, 2 large antelope related to the gemsbok of 
roebuck in the Bible. In the de- South Africa, It is sometimes caught in a net, as 
scription of Asahel in 2 Sam. 2:18 described in tsa. 51:20. It is alse mentioned in 
he is said to be light of foot as a ‘ Deuteronomy 14 a5 one of the clean animals. 

wild roe, > 


The wild goat of 1 Sam. 24:2 and 
other Scripture references is likely 
the Arsbian ibex or bedan. it 
scampers around over the high 
mountains, and was common 
where David and his men were 
hiding trom Saul 


The chamois mentioned in Deut 
14:5 could not possibly be the one 
in the Swiss mountains, since 
there is no evidence that it ever 
existed in Palestine. Most Bible 
scholars believe the original word 


wild sheep found in the mountains, 
from Palestine to Siberia, its dis. 
tinguishing characteristic is the 
tong mass of hair that falis down 
from the neck and knees. 
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